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For example, Anrep (1920) in an experimental study of dogs used a tuning fork as
the conditioned stimulus to food. During the training period, when the biologically
adequate and the new stimuli were given together, the food was not presented until
seven or eight seconds after the tone was produced. However, following a few trials
the salivation began one or two seconds after the first tone was sounded, but obvi-
ously before the food was given. In other words, the response precedes the situation
originally giving rise to it. Hilgard and Marquis (1935) conditioned a dog to eyelid
reaction to a puff of air on the eyeball, only to discover that shortly the winking
became definitely anticipatory to the actual stimulation of the puff of air. Apparently
the backflow of proprioceptive stimulation serves to activate the organism in such a
way that, once the situation with which the stimulus is associated is perceived, the
organism begins to react. Apparently the linkage of the stimuli and the entire situa-
tion (Gestalt) sets up in the organism effects which serve to activate, the organism
again once any phase of the original situation is present. Perhaps this is the inception
of redintegration. (See below.) There is thus a preadaptation to oncoming stimuli
which serves to prepare the organism to react in future situations. In the cases of
winking and avoidance of painful stimuli generally, the physiological adaptive aspects
are evident.
In this connection it is worth noting that principles of reactivity and
learning operative at the physiological level perhaps apply equally well in
the more complex situations of social activity. Note how at the verbal
level we not only answer our own queries in conversation, but frequently
anticipate what the other person is going to say. The remark "You took
the words right out of my mouth" illustrates the everyday realization of
the function of anticipation in social relations.
This factor of anticipation is particularly significant to higher forms of
adjustment. Yet we should recognize that anticipatory patterns at the higher
thought and adjustment levels are far too complex to be "explained" ns the
result of a conditioned reflex alone. Doubtless a variety of complicated
mechanisms of learning are involved. Beginning with simple habit forma-
tion, in time the individual acquires a host of experience-formed patterns
which serve as the basis for new responses. The first step in the linkage of
an old habit and a new reaction is found in the fact that the former, as it
were, goes out to meet the latter. In seeking a solution to a problem or trying
to find the goal the anticipatory reaction is, as Lindner (1938, p. 260) puts it,
a function of "the 'searching' variety; it is forward-tending, and it contrives
a forecast of goal and resolution."
Hence, every organized past experience acts to set the organism in some
sort of expectancy for future activity as well. Anticipation or what we shall
call patterns of expectancy are fundamental to an understanding of much
of our behavior, not only at the overt but at the verbal and covert level. In
fact, it is partially through this function that the activities going on in
the inside of the organism are connected with the overt peripheral move-
ments themselves. (See Chapter X.)